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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





A SUPPOSED INDEBTEDNESS OF 

SHAKESPEARE TO PEELE 
MR. IRVING RIBNER has recently 

advanced the view (N. & Q., cxcvii. 
244-6) that Shakespeare’s dramatization of 
the death of Cleopatra owes something not 
only to Plutarch’s life of Antony (in North’s 
trans.), generally accepted as the source of 
the play, but also to an extraordinary scene 
in George Peele’s Famous Chronicle of King 
Edward the First. This scene represents the 
unhistorical murder of the Mayoress of 
London by Queen Elinor, assisted by a hand- 
maid, Katherine: in grotesque mockery of 
the Mayoress’s new function as nurse, they 
apply a serpent to her breast and leave her 
todie. Mr. Ribner contends, if I understand 
him rightly, that (1) the resemblance between 
this use of a serpent and Cleopatra’s similar 
use of an asp has not heretofore been 
noticed; (2) the device could not have been 
derived by Shakespeare from Plutarch or 
other classical historians, for they venture 
no further than to suggest that Cleopatra 
may have been poisoned by an asp applied 
to the arm; (3) the scurrilous ballad A Warn- 
ing-Piece to England, though the source of 
Peele’s libel on Queen Elinor, is not a likely 
source of the Cleopatra death scene, since it 
bears less resemblance to Shakespeare's 
treatment than does Peele’s elaboration upon 
it; and (4) we are to conclude that for both 
Cleopatra’s use of the first “ aspic ” and the 
striking imagery of her death-speech— 
neither of which is to be found in Plutarch 
—Shakespeare was indebted to the sensa- 
tional precedent of George Peele. While the 
second and third of these points seem to me 
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quite reasonable, I wish to take exception 
to the first and fourth. 

In his edition of Antony and Cleopatra, 
published in 1906, R. H. Case made the 
following comment in his footnote to Act V, 
Sc. ii. 1. 308: 

308. baby] In Peele’s Edward I, 1593 
(Works, ed. Bullen, i. 187), the same idea 
occurs to Queen Elinor, when she cruelly 
kills the Mayoress by applying a serpent 
to her breast: “ Why, so; now she is a 
nurse.—Suck on, sweet babe.” See also 
Christ's Tears, etc., 1593-94 (Grosart’s 
Nashe, prose, iv. pp. 211, 212): “ At thy 
breasts (as at Cleopatraes) aspisses shall 
be put out to nurse.””’ 

Thus, not only did Case notice the re- 
semblance, but he went on to point out a 
further parallel, one including, in fact, an 
illustrative allusion to Cleopatra herself. It 
is hardly surprising that he refrained from 
any suggestion that Peele’s Queen Elinor- 
Mayoress episode was Shakespeare's source. 

In addition, it is noteworthy that the 
fancied soporific power of the reptile’s 
venom, so important in Cleopatra’s view of 
her chosen means of death, is not referred 
to in Peele’s play. The idea, however, does 
appear in other works of Shakespeare’s time, 
as the notes in the New Variorum edition 
of Antony and Cleopatra (which Mr. Ribner 
himself consulted) make very clear. One 
such work is quoted by Furness in his foot- 
note to V, ii. 296: 

. . . [Aspis is an Adder .. . Ipalis is a 

manner adder, that slayeth with sleepe. 

These manner adders Cleopatra layde by 

her, and passed out of the lyfe by death, 

as it were a sleepe-——Batman vppon Bar- 
tholome, 1582, Liber XVIII. Of Aspide. 
cap. 10, p. 345.—Ed.]? 
Another, Daniel’s The Tragedy of Cleopatra 
(1594), is quoted thus by Steevens in a note 
to V, ii. 364: 


‘The Tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra, ed. 
R. H. Case (Arden Shakespeare; London, 
Methuen, 1906), p. 199. 

* The Tragedie of Anthonie and Cleopatra, ed. 
Horace Howard Furness (New Variorum, Phila- 
delphia, 1907), p. 363. H. W. Seager, in his Natural 
History in Shakespeare’s Time (London, 1896), 
remarks (p. vi): ‘‘ There can be no doubt that Friar 
Bartholomew's book was the standard authority 
on Natural History in Shakespeare’s youth ; indeed, 
it was the only popular authority.” He quotes 
(pp. 16-18) from Bartholomew the same passage 
on the “ Aspis,”’ but at greater length and from 
Bethelet’s edition (1535). 
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. Daniel has the following address to 
the asp: “ Better than death death’s office 
thou dischargest, That with one gentle 
touch can free our breath; And in a pleas- 
ing sleep our soul enlargest, Making our- 
selves not privy to our death. Therefore 
come thou, of wonders wonder chief, That 
open canst with such an easy key The 
door of life; come gentle, cunning thief, 
That from ourselves so steal’st ourselves 
away.’ 

In sharp contrast to this belief in the sooth- 
ing effect of the bite of an asp is the im- 
pression we gain from Peele’s horrific scene: 
here death comes painfully,‘ and the com- 
parison of victim and serpent with a nurse 
and babe is but the grimmest possible jest. 


JoHN D. REEVES. 


* New Variorum ed., 

“ George Peele, King Baca the First, ed. W. W. 
Greg (Malone Society Reprints, London, 1911), 
ll. 2342-4. These lines correspond to Sc. XVI, 
ll. 35-37, in A. H. Bullen’s ed. of Works (2 vols., 
London, 1888), I, 187-8. 


THE idea that Cleopatra committed suicide 

by applying an asp to her breast and 
not—or not only—to her arm, as related by 
Plutarch, was widely accepted during the 
Renaissance, in England as on the Continent, 
and Mr. J. D. Reeves is quite right’ in 
correcting the suggestion of Mr. Ribner that 
Shakespeare must have been indebted to 
Peele. Mr. Reeves limits himself to remind- 
ing us of the note in Case’s Arden edition 
where we find references to Peele and Nashe. 
But several additional examples might be 
adduced. In his introduction Case? called 
attention to Barnes’s The Divils Charter 
(1607), where two youths are murdered in 
their sleep by the same means, the two asps 
being styled “ Cleopatraes birds” and told 
to “repast upon these Princely paps.”* In 
1950 Willard Farnham incidentally gave two 
more examples from popular books of 
Roman history,‘ and quite recently the 


‘Mr. Reeves makes much of the soporific effect 
of the bite of the asp; but this point was treated 
at length in Plutarch. 

* Ed. cit., XII-XIIL. 
. McKerrow, ed., Materialien, VI (Louvain, 
1904), 71. 
“Rich. Reynoldes, A Chronicle of All the Noble 
a of the Romans (1571), and Will. Ful- 
An Historicall Collection of the Continuall 
Factions, Tumults, and Massacres of the Romans 
and Italians (1601); v. Farnham, Shakespeare's 
irae Frontier (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1950), 
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present writer® has pointed to the occurrence 
of the same account in that standard 
reference book, Thomas Cooper’s Thesaury 
Lingue Romane & Britannica, a copy of 
which it will be remembered was in Strat. 
ford Grammar School and with which 
Shakespeare has been shown to have been 
thoroughly familiar.6 In the Dictionarium 
Historicum & Poeticum appended to that 
work we find under the entry Cleopatra: 
“This lady after the death of Antonie, in. 
closed hir selfe in a tombe and having two 
serpents sucking at hir pappes so dyed.” 
And these are only a few examples out of 
many. 

This is not the place to write the literary 
history of Cleopatra’s suicide, but a few 
stray remarks may be of some interest. There 
was hardly ever any serious doubt that her 
death was brought about by one or more 
asps, and the contemporary poets, Virgil, 
Horace, and Propertius all appear to have 
seen or heard about the image of Cleopatra 
exhibited in the triumph of Octavius with an 
asp fixed to her arm. Quite early, however, 
another version gained ground, according to 
which the reptile had been applied to the 
breast, and this view was especially favoured 
by poets and exercisers of the pictorial arts 
In fact, one of the very earliest instances 
preserved, a poem in the Codex Salmasianus 
by an otherwise unknown Ponnanus, de- 
scribes a picture of the dying Cleopatra 
with a serpent at her breast.* This situation 
remained a favourite subject for the artists 
of the Renaissance, to find expression in 
paintings and especially in cameos which 
were enjoying a great vogue during the six. 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. But also 
medical writers, historians, antiquarians, and 
commentators on the ancient poets wert 
inclined to accept the same view. In at 
instructive paper Francesco Sbordone’ has 
shown that possibly the idea goes back to 


‘English Studies, XXXIII (1952), 30; review 
of Dover Wilson’s New Shakespeare ed. of Antony 
and Cleopatra. 

*T. W. Baldwin, Shakespeare’s Small Latine and 
Lesse Greeke, 2 vols. (Urbana, IIl., 1944), passim. 

*T quote from the ed. of 1584. 

*No. 274 in gi and Riese’s ed. of & 
Anthologia Latina, 1, 2nd ed. (Leipzig, 1894); and 
see Ziehen’s “ Archdologisch-textkritische Be- 
merkungen zur Salamsianusanthologie,” Philologus, 
59 (1900), 308. 

*“Ta morte di Cleopatra nei medici 
coon Indo-Greco-Italica, XIV, Fasc. I-Il fi, 
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Galen himself;'® at any rate it is to be found 
in the writings of Paulus of Aegina (seventh 
century) and Michael Glycas (twelfth 
century), and I should like to add that both 
Galen’s De Theriaca and the works of the 
two later Greeks were well known and easily 
available in Latin translations." 

Of especial interest, as combining, like 
Shakespeare, both versions of the story, is 
Domitius Calderinus in his commentary on 
Martial when he says apropos of what is 
now the fifty-ninth epigram of the fourth 
book: “. . . cleopatra admota aspide: et 
mamillem et brachio sibi mortem con- 
sciuit.”"? It is not always realised now how 
extremely popular this work was, being 
reprinted again and again, by itself or 
together with the text of Martial, for a 
century and a half. 

Of course I do not wish to suggest that 
to the men of the Renaissance this was the 
only or even the most widely accepted ver- 
sion of the story; indeed, now and again 
serious scholars were moved to protest, of 
whom Sir Thomas Browne had been antici- 
pated in England by James Primrose who 
simply appropriated the words of the 
German, Caspar Hofmann, all three of them 
citing Pietro Vettori in their strictures on 
the “ pictores inferioris aetatis.” 

All things considered, Theobald was not 
far wrong when he concluded his lengthy 
note on the asps with the following words: 
“Had Shakespeare invented the circum- 
stance, poetic licence, and the delicacy of 
his imagery, had been a sufficient plea: but 
we find him true to authority, as well as to 
himself in turning an occasional hint into 
an unexpected beauty.””*® 
_As regards Peele’s Edward I, Mr. Ribner, 
like most writers on the subject, is convinced 
that the account of Queen Elinor was 


“There seems to be a lacuna in the codices at 
the point where early excerpters from Galen relate 
that the asp was applied to Cleopatra’s left breast. 
Mr. Ribner does not seem to have grasped the 
fact that the person whom he calls “an ancient 
traveller to Alexandria” is simply Galen. 

"The account of Reynoldes which puzzled 
Prof. Farnham reads like a close translation of 
Galen with the added detail of the place of 
application ; see e.g. the Latin ed. of De Theriaca 
ad Pisonem Liber,’ Joanne Guinterio Andernaco 
interprete” (Paris, 1531), 12t-12v. 

* Domitii calderini ueronensis commentarii in 
M. Valerium Martialem (Venice, 1474), Hv. 

.’ Mr. Ribner has completely misunderstood the 
gist of Theobald’s note, which is to be found in 
the latter's ed. of Shakespeare, not in Shakespeare 
Restored, to which Mr. Ribner refers. 
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borrowed from a broadside ballad called 
A Warning-Piece to England Against Pride 
and Wickedness, usually believed to date 
from the reign of Mary. However, Bullen 
thought, quite correctly, that the ballad had 
a more modern appearance,’* and in 1913 
P. H. Cheffaud pointed out that it is by no 
means certain that the ballad preceded the 
play.’® In fact, a close comparison of the 
ballad with the play and the story just to 
be mentioned has convinced the present 
writer that the play must almost certainly 
have been the source of the ballad, which 
in places is barely understandable without 
reference to the play. Moreover, Cheffaud 
noted the important fact that a story in the 
Gesta Romanorum coincides in practically 
all details with the incident of the murder 
of the Mayoress.** It must be added that 
this story belongs to those peculiar to the 
English branch of the Gesta and survives in 
several MSS. of the Latin text and in three 
fifteenth-century translations into the ver- 
nacular.’” 

Even if this particular exemplum was not 
among those printed by de Worde and 
reprinted several times during the sixteenth 
century, the points of similitude are so strik- 
ing as hardly to admit of any other explana- 
tion than that Peele had access to the story, 
directly or indirectly, in some version so far 


unnoticed. HOLGER NORGAARD. 
Copenhagen. 


™* A. H. Bullen, ed., The Works of George Peele 
(London, 1888), I, XXXII-XXXIII. 

** P. H. Cheffaud, George Peele (Paris, 1913), 92. 

6 Tbid., 92 and n. 

7 See for the Anglo-Latin text Oesterley’s ed. of 
the Gesta Romanorum (Berlin, 1872), 683-4; and 
for the English versions the ed. by S. J. H. Herr- 
a, E.E.T.S., E.S., XXXIII (London, 1879), 
275-9. 


‘CREATURE’ IN SHAKESPEARE 


MAY I propose a note (and query) on a 

single word in Shakespeare? The word 
is “ creature” in the line: “It is a creature 
that I teach to fight” (Julius Caesar, IV, 1, 
34). Neither in Schmidt nor in Onions do 
I find any hint at the special and qualified 
sense of “‘ domestic animal ” the word might 
take on in that connexion, nor do I find that 
the main editions (New Variorum, the recent 
New Cambridge) have accounted for this 
reading. The O.E.D. gives no quotation 
from Shakespeare, but it refers to the Middle 
English and to Pope’s: “Go, from the 
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creatures thy instructions take” (the latter 
in my opinion is a ‘most instructive instance) 
and records the modern American use of 
“creatures” for “cattle.” I may add as a 
student of the Scandinavian languages that 
“kreaturer” has a present meaning of 
“cattle” both in Swedish and in Danish. 
And I think that the reading of “creature” 
as “ beast’ adds to the poetical impressive- 
ness and dramatic impact of the whole pas- 
sage in Julius Caesar and, besides that, it is 
in keeping with the feeling of Antony 
towards Lepidus, with Antony’s disparage- 
ment of the “beast” Lepidus. 


Rome. AucGusTo GUIDI. 


TAMBURLAINE, PART I, IV, iv. 77-9 


I will confute those blind geographers 
That make a triple region in the world, 
Excluding regions which I mean to trace. 


Miss ELLIS-FERWOR writes: ‘ Mar- 

lowe is thinking of the three great 
groups of land, America, Europe with Asia, 
and Africa. H.H. Scudder, T.L.S. 1933, 
p. 147, thinks the reference is to the old world 
on the one land, and the Spanish and 
Portuguese shares of the new on the other. 
Both these interpretations seem to me to 
ignore the fact that the universally familiar 
tripartite division was that of Asia, Europe, 
and Africa, assigned to the three sons of 
Noah. The historical Tamburlaine could 
not have known of America, and though 
Marlowe anachronistically refers to it in 
Part II, I. iii. 35, that is no proof that he is 
doing so here. It seems more likely that in 
this passage Marlowe trusts his audience to 
realize that the new world is yet undis- 
covered, and that Tamburlaine’s ambitions 


stretch that far. J. C. MAXWELL. 


DUTCH 
THEATRICAL ARCHITECTURE 
IN ELIZABETHAN LONDON 


Painting and carpentry are the soul of masque. 
Pack with your pedling poetry to the stage, 

This is the money-got mechanic age. 

(Ben Jonson: Expostulation with Inigo Jones.) 


WHEN James Burbage built the first play- 

house in London, a new era opened 
in the history of Tudor drama. In April 
1576 he leased his Theatre in Finsbury 
Fields, and the Earl of Leicester’s players, 
to whose group Burbage belonged, at last 
had real scope for their part. Dutch hands 


may have helped to erect his stage, for he 
was intimate with carpenters from the Low 
Countries. In 1567 he had a_ servant, 
Cornelis Hemmelricke, a joiner, of Holland 
stock and one year’s “contynuance” jn 
St. Stephen’s parish, Coleman Street ward,! 
Burbage had once worked as a joiner him- 
self. Shortly after the rise of the Theatre, 
the Curtain playhouse was opened for busi- 
ness in the same neighborhood. 

No matter what hands joined the boards 
of these theatres, there is good reason to 
think that Dutch minds conceived their 
original design. As Creizenach pointed out, 
the Elizabethan playhouse and the outdoor 
stages of the Netherlands had two pro- 
minent features in common: the division 
of the field of action into two levels, and 
the use of curtained apertures below and 
above. In the morality plays of the Dutch 
Chambers of Rhetoric (Kamers der Rederij- 
kers), those ancient guilds of poets and 
playwrights, the curtains in the scenic back- 
ground nearly always served to disclose 
allegorical groups (vertooningen) at the 
psychologically correct time. In_ early 
Dutch plays, like that of Saint Trudo— 
produced about 1540—the traverse or 
movable curtain in the rear was drawn 
away to reveal God seated on His throne, 
surrounded by the Hosts of Paradise. On 
another occasion the tableau presented the 
sick saint on his chair in the midst of a 
group of reverent priests. The stage direc- 
tion ran, “ Hier schuyft man een gordyne.” 
“This curious method of enlarging the area 
of the stage by annexing to it part of the space 
behind the back wall probably had its origin 
in the Low Countries.” It was in such a 
rear room or alcove that Doctor Faustus 
would be shown brooding over his books, 
or Juliet sleeping in the tomb of her 
ancestors. 

In 1539 the Kamer der Rederijker of 
Ghent had constructed a stage in the market- 
place with two pillars in the platform centre 
holding up a roof that projected from the 


‘ Returns of Aliens Dwelling in the City and 
Suburbs of London from the Reign of Henry VIII 
to that of James I, ed. Kirk (1900), I, 321. 

2(“* Here one shoves aside a curtain.) Creiz- 
nach, The English Drama in the Age of Shakespeare 
(1916), 370. F 

*Idem. As early as 1502 Jodocus Badius 
Ascensius, in his Paris edition of Terence, sug 
gested that the ancients had used tapeta, “4q 
nunc fiunt in Flandria.”’ (Chambers, Elizabethan 
Stage, III, 7n.) 
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middle of the rear wall partly over the stage.‘ 
A similar penthouse appears in the only 
contemporary drawing of a Tudor playhouse 
that we know, the frequently reproduced 
picture of the Swan theatre copied by Arend 
yan Buchell from the travel sketches of his 
learned friend Jan de Witt, a priest of 
Utrecht.2 When the Burbage family tore 
down the Theatre in 1598 and used its 
timbers to build the Globe, they put the 
same “ shadowe or cover ” on the stage, and 
the Fortune in Golding Lane, built in 1599, 
was “made and contryved in and to the 
late erected Plaichowse on the Banck in 
the said parishe of Ste Saviours called the 
Globe.” These roofs were nicknamed by the 
actors “heavens.” In 1613, when Gilbert 
Katherens built the Hope for Philip Hens- 
lowe, the “heavens” were also required 
there. The Hope was modelled on the 
Swan, but the roof was “to be borne or 
carryed without any postes or supporters to 
be fixed or sett vpon the saide stage.’ 

There exists a drawing of the stage framed 
by the Chamber of Rhetoric in Antwerp in 
1567... Here, as in the theatres of the 
Burbages and the Henslowes, we find a 
curtain in the middle of the rear wall, with 
doorways right and left, over which are 
smaller rooms. The middle upper chamber 
is also curtained. From such an upper 
room, in English plays, ladders descended 
to lovers, and governors of besieged towns 
parleyed—between “alarums and_ excur- 
sions "—with the enemies below. 

Chambers was not convinced by this 
evidence of the partially Dutch origin of 
the Tudor stage. He argued that “ the latest 
examples of the Flemish festivals were at 
Ghent in 1539 and at Antwerp in 1561 
respectively; and it would be something of 
a chance if Burbage or any other English 
builder had any detailed knowledge of 


‘Creizenach, op. cit., opposite 378. Cf. S. Eringa, 
La Renaissance et les Rhetoriqueurs Neerlandais 
(Amsterdam: Holland, 1920). 

‘The De Witt sketches were discovered by the 
German scholar Kar! Theodor Gaedertz and printed 
in his Zur Kenntnis der altenglischen Biihne 
(Bremen: C, E. Mueller, 1888). He dated the 
Picture of the Swan—his frontispiece—in 1596. Cf. 
H. Logeman, “ Johannes de Witt’s Visit to the Swan 
Theatre,” Anglia, XIX, 117-34. 

‘Chambers, op. cit., II, 437, 466-7. 

"Creizenach, op. cit., opposite 374. The stage 
was built for a festival described by Richard Clough 
or Thomas Gresham. See John William Burgon, 
ja Life and Times of Sir Thomas Gresham, I, 
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them.”* By the “latest examples ” I suppose 
he meant the pictures in Creizenach’s book. 
But the first builders of playhouses in Eng- 
land did not have to visit the Netherlands 
to learn how to make them. There were 
Dutch artists and artisans in London wha 
could teach them how. We have already 
noticed the technical contribution of Hans 
Eworts to the Court stage. There were 
surely others of his art who were familiar 
with the writings of the Italian pioneer of 
modern theatrical architecture, Sebastiano 
Serlio. Serlio’s Architettura (1551) was 
translated into Dutch by Peter Coecke of 
Aalst and published in Antwerp, 1553. 
Coecke’s work was the source of The whole 
worke of Sebastian Serlius: Translated out 
of Italian into Dutch, and out of Dutch into 
English, at the charge of Robert Peake, 
printed in London by Simon Stafford in 
1611.° 

Students of Tudor drama have apparently 
given no attention to the question of the 
nationality of Peter Street, the carpenter who, 
with ten or twelve helpers, pulled down the 
Theatre for James Burbage, carried “all 
the wood and timber thereof unto the 
Banckside in the Parish of St. Marye 
Overyes, and there erected a new playhouse 
with the sayde timber and wood.”’® So far 
as I can ascertain, Peter Street was a Low- 
Country artisan. I believe he was the Peter 
Street who was recorded in 1568 as an alien, 
born in Antwerp, who had settled in London 
as servant of a cutler from Cologne named 
Garret Janson." This Street dwelt in East 
Smithfield, in the very neighborhood of the 
Theatre and the Curtain. Burbage’s friend 
who erected the Globe was probably the 
Peter Vanderstrett denounced in 1582-83 by 
the London company of joiners because he 
had worked without a license from the guild. 
In 1583 he was listed among the inhabitants 
of St. Olave’s parish in Southwark, as a 
joiner of Dutch parentage.’* Southwark— 
in St. Leonard’s parish—was where Burbage 
lived. By 1599, when he contracted with 
Henslowe and Edward Alleyn to construct 
the Fortune theatre, Street had become an 
English citizen. And in 1606 he was again 
employed by Henslowe and Alleyn, for 
carpentry on a tavern close to their Bear 

* Chambers, op. cit., III, 102. 

* Ibid., IV, 353. Cf. Pieter Geyl, The Revolt of 
the Netherlands, 264. 

*° Chambers, op. cit., II, 399, 415. 


™ Returns of Aliens, Ill, 421. 
*? Tbid., II, 313, 328. 
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Garden.’* He must have had a knack for 
theatrical woodwork. 

It might also be possible, as Chambers 
has remarked, to trace a Netherland lineage 
for Elizabethan stagecraft from Sir Thomas 
Gresham’s servant Thomas Dutton, who was 
his clerk in Antwerp in the reign of 
Edward VI and his agent at Hamburg about 
1571. It is conceivable that Thomas Dutton 
was a kinsman of the two Duttons, John 
and Lawrence, who ranked among the chief 
actors early in Elizabeth’s reign. A John 
Dutton carried state letters to Antwerp in 
May 1578, and a Lawrence Dutton served 
as Privy Council messenger in the same 
period.** The dramatic Duttons were ser- 
vants of Leicester's brother, the Earl of 
Warwick, in 1578, and left him in the spring 
of 1580 to become actors for the Earl of 
Oxford. Next to them in importance to the 
troupe ‘came Jerome Savage, perhaps the 
Jerome Savage of Cripplegate whose wife 
Anne, a bone-lace maker, was listed in 
1582-83 as a foreigner attending an English 
church.’® Scarcely anything is known about 
Savage. 

The scholar Jan de Witt is commonly 
supposed to have visited the Swan theatre 
in 1596. An ingenious guess has been made 
that the scene he drew of the playhouse was 
made from a memory of Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night, the scene (III, iv) in the 
garden of Olivia, where Malvolio appears 
before her and the maid Maria. with yellow 
stockings, cross-gartered, kissing his hands 
and smiling idiotically."* The conjecture that 
Twelfth Night was staged in 1596 receives 
another confirmation from the Netherlands, 
if we accept the suggestion that the comedy 
contains an allusion to the attempt of the 
great Dutch navigator William Barentz to 
reach China by way of the Arctic Sea. 
There may be a reference to Barentz’s 
enterprise (which began in May 1596 and 
ended in October the following year) in the 
jest of Fabian to Sir Andrew Aguecheek : 
“You are now sayld into the North of my 
Ladies opinion, where you will hang, like an 
ysickle on a Dutchmans beard ” (III, ii).?’ 

The data on the influence of Dutch 


** Chambers, op. cit., IT, 436, 465. 
'* Ibid., III, 102n.; II, 314. Burgon, op. cit., 
4 


II, 421. 
** Returns of Aliens, Il, 268. Chambers, op. cit. 
IV, 150. 

*® Logeman, op. cit., 119. 

** See C. H. Coote, ‘* Shakespeare’s New Map,” 
New Shakespeare Society's Transactions (1877), 99. 





theatrical architecture in the early English 
playhouses is certainly meager. Yet the 
facts are enough to warrant the proposition 
that the first builders of Elizabethan play. 
houses may well have learned their stage 
technology from Dutch masters. 


ABRAHAM BRONSON FELDMAN, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE 
AUTHORSHIP OF ‘THE DEFENCE 
OF CONY-CATCHING ” (1592) 


HORTLY after April 21, 1592, there 
appeared a pamphlet entitled The 
Defence of Cony-Catching, in which the 
author, “Cuthbert Cony-Catcher,” alarmed 
because Robert Greene’s cony-catching 
revelations have enlightened his victims, 
defends the pickpockets and petty thieves of 
England. 
.. . | began to note folly in the man,... 
that would touch small scapes, and lette 
grosse faultes passe without any reprehen- 
sion... . I resolued to make an Apologie, 
and to aunswere his libellous inuectiues, 
and to proue that we Conny-catchers are 
like little flies in the grasse, . . . whereas 
there bee in Englande other professions 
that bee great Conny-catchers and cater- 
pillers, that make barraine the field 

wherein they baite (p. 9).? 

Then, to substantiate his allegations, “ Cuth- 
bert” cites various abuses in England, such 
as those practised by usurers, millers, ale- 
wives, vintners, chandlers, butchers, drapers, 
and tailors. At first sight “ Cuthbert’s” 
accusations seem valid, and the Defence an 
attack on Greene, but after close examina 
tion one has the feeling that the whole 
situation is contrived. 

Suspicion of authorship is aroused be- 
cause, before A Notable Discovery of 
Cozenage is in print, Greene has heard of 
threats to his life: “ Yet Gentlemen am I 
sore threatned by the hacksters of that 
facultie, that if I sette their practises in print, 
they will cut off that hande that writes the 
Pamphlet” (p. 14). In The Second Part of 
Cony-Catching, licensed on the same day as 


1 All references to the cony-catching tracts, A 
Notable Discovery of Cozenage, The Second Part 
of Cony-Catching, The Third Part of Cony-Catch- 
ing, The Black Book’s Messenger, and The Defence 
of Cony-Catching, are to the Bodley Head Quartos, 
ed. G. B. Harrison (London, 1923, 1924). 
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the Notable Discovery (December 13, 1591), 
Greene informs his readers that an answer 
is being prepared by the rogues: “ Marry 
the goodman Cony-catchers . . . report they 
haue got one, ( ) I will not 
bewray his name, but a scoller they say he is, 
to make an inuectiue against me” (p. 28). 
When, in The Third Part of Cony-Catching, 
registered February 7, 1592, Greene speaks 
of “another as was worthie Whittington, 
that in time may bridle the headstrong 
course of this hellish crew” (p. 7), he com- 
pletes the setting for the Defence, for “ Cuth- 
bert” introduces himself as “a professour ” 
who lefte my studie in Whittington Col- 
ledge” (p.5). From the beginning Greene 
attaches the college label to these rascals— 
“hacksters of that filthie facultie,” ‘“‘ the 
professors of this law,” “ magister in 
Artibus.” Granted Greene’s irony, it is 
peculiar that when the Defence appears, his 
predictions as to authorship are accurate in 
every respect. Evidently Greene’s opponents 
were neither secretive nor opposed to a pub- 
licity campaign. 

Equally suspicious is the leniency of the 
attack on Greene, the only personal charge 
being the sale of Orlando Furioso to two 
dramatic companies. Yet this revelation of 
duplicity (whether Greene would have ex- 
posed the transaction himself) and the 
plausibility of his accounts of attacks made 
upon his life by vengeful cony-catchers 
have on the whole determined critical 
opinion.” For it is almost a question of 
whether one believes Greene literally, that 
criminals trembled for their safety, or 
whether one feels that for sales appeal he 
fabricated this opposition to his warfare 
against thieves. However, the argument 
need not rest solely on one’s personal reac- 
tion to Greene’s veracity, for his earlier dis- 
closures anticipate most of what “‘ Cuthbert ” 
has to say. 

For example, in the Notable Discovery 
Greene reports how a rogue defends his 
activities : 

... [am sure you are not so ignorant, but 

you know that fewe men can liue vprightly, 

vnlesse hee haue some prety way more 


*For discussions of authorship, see John Clark 
Jordan, Robert Greene (New York, 1915), pp. 96- 

; René Pruvost, Robert Greene et ses romans 
(Paris, 1938), pp. 451-57; H. C. Hart, “ Robert 
Greene’s Prose Works,” Notes and Queries, 10th 
series, V (1906), 81-84; and my ‘“‘ The Defence of 
Cony-Catching’ (1592): The Argument of H. C. 
Hart,” Notes and Queries, cxcvi (1951), 509-12. 
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then the world is witnes to, to helpe him 
withall: Think you some lawyers could 
be such purchasers, if all their pleas were 
short, and their proceedings iustice and 
conscience? that offices would be so 
dearely bought, and the buiers so soone 
enriched, if they counted not pilage an 
honest kind of purchase? or doe you 
think that men of hadie trades make all 
their commodities without falshood, when 
so many of them are become daily pur- 

chasers? (p. 35-36). 

Thus “ Cuthbert’s ” argument is anticipated : 
the thief is to be absolved because there are 
greater cony-catchers in the land, and Greene 
would do well not to ignore more important 
abuses. Moreover, Greene lifted the above 
passage from A Manifest Detection of Dice 
Play,’ and he had not concerned himself 
exclusively with the trickeries of petty 
criminals. 

“Cuthbert’s” savage condemnation of 
usury (pp. 14-24) is, as Collins notes, a com- 
mentary on an episode in A Looking Glass 
for London and England. In one scene of 
this play a man is ready to make payment 
to a usurer, who deliberately procrastinates 
until the clock strikes four and then seizes 
the man’s goods on a technicality. The 
Defence says of the usurer that “if his 
neighbor breake but a moment, he takes the 
forfayt” (p.14). In the Looking Glass the 
usurer appropriates the cow of a poor 
farmer who is one day late in making pay- 
ment. The Defence upbraids a money- 
lender who to his neighbor “ wil not lende 
a peny for charitie .. . but if he offer him 
either cow or sow, mare or horse. . . hee 
choppes with him straight, and makes the 
poore Conny fare the worse all the yeare 
after” (p. 14). In addition, we find these 
passages : 

If he borrow a hundred pound, he shal 

haue fortie in siluer, and threescore in 

wares, dead stuffe God wot; as Lute 
strings, Hobby horses, or (if he be greatiy 
fauored) browne paper or cloath, and 
that shootes out in the lash. 

(Defence, p. 15.) 


* See A Manifest Detection of Dice Play, ed. J. O. 
Halliwell (London, 1860), p.22. This parallel is 
pointed out by Frank Aydelotte in Elizabethan 
Rogues and Vagabonds (Oxford, 1913), p. 125, n. 

*See A Looking Glass for London and England, 
in The Plays and Poems of Robert Greene, ed. 
J. Churton Collins (Oxford, 1905), I, 154, and the 
editor’s notes (I, 292-93). 
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. . . I borrowed of you fortie pounds, 

whereof I had ten pounds in money, and 

thirty pounds in Lute strings, which when 

I came to sell againe, I could get but 

fiue poundes for them... . 

(Looking Glass, 1, 154.) 

Closely allied to the usurer is the broker, 
the receiver of goods stolen by cony- 
catchers. The author of the Defence assails 
a broker (pp. 39-40) who for stolen mer- 
chandise worth ten pounds gives only forty 
shillings. Virtually the same charge is made 
against brokers in the Second Part (p.47) 
and the Third Part (p. 54). It is also this 
middleman who encourages thieves. 

. whence growes so many Lifts about 
London, but in that they haue Brokers 
their friends, to buy whatsoever they 
purloyne & steale? 

(Defence, p. 39.) 

Thus are these brokers .. . efficient causes 

of the Lifters villany, for were it not their 

alluring speeches, and their secret con- 
sealings, the Lift for want of receiuers 

— bee faine to take a new course of 

ife.... 

(Second Part, p. 47.) 

Lawyers are attacked in several of Greene’s 
works on the same grounds as those of 
“Cuthbert Cony-Catcher”: “Doo not the 
Lawyers make long Pleaes, stand vpon their 
demurres, and haue their quirks and quid- 
dities to make his poore Client a Cony? ” 
(p.31). In the Looking Glass a lawyer 
betrays his poor client after a usurer bribes 
him with “twentie Angels.” In A Maiden’s 
Dream (1591) Greene attacks 

Delaying law that picks the clients purse 

Ne could this knight abide to heare debated 

From day to day (that claimes the poor mans 

curse) 

Nor might the pleas be ouer-long dilated.* 

This profession is also castigated, in a pas- 
sage quoted above, in the Notable Discovery. 
And “Cuthbert’s accusation (p. 30) that 
chandlers defraud their customers through 
false weights is similar to the indictment in 
the Notable Discovery of colliers who 
“haue got an intollerable gains by their 
false measure” (p. 54). 

Thus many of the supposedly novel 
charges of the cony-catcher spokesman repeat 
material in Greene’s earlier works. Although 
the author of the Defence may have 
borrowed from his so-called opponent, it 


* See Looking Glass, I, 162/66, and A Maiden’s 


Dream, ed. Collins, II, 226. 
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is difficult to believe that Greene would not 
have laid bare the theft, especially since 
he welcomed opportunities to yark up 
pamphlets.°® 

Not only does “Cuthbert” reiterate 
charges made by Greene, but he also apes 
the technique of the cony-catching books: 
after an evil is condemned, a pleasant tale 
illustrates the trickeries of the wrongdoer, 
We find in the Defence stories about 
usurers, millers, lawyers, religious hypo- 
crites, bigamists, and tailors. Furthermore, 
two stories appear to be variations of tales 
in Greene’s exposés: a group of women 
lure a corrupt money-lender into a back- 
room and cudgel him mercilessly, and a 
thief, to outwit his treacherous comrades, 
reveals the whereabouts of stolen goods 
through magical rigamarole.’ 

When assigned to Greene’s canon, the 
Defence appears in an intermediate position 
in the author’s increasing concern with evils 
in the social structure. The cony-catching 
pamphlets deal primarily with _ petty 
criminals, with occasional digressions on the 
evils of people like colliers, and the Defence, 
with its attacks on usurers and others, pre- 
pares the way for the elaborate treatment of 
sixty trades and professions in A Quip for 
an Upstart Courtier. The legitimacy of this 
hypothesis is demonstrated by numerous 
passages in the last two works which show 
evidence of the same hand in phraseology 
and selection of detail. 

. .. Mounser the Miller with the gilden 

thumbe . takes towle at his owne 

pleasure ... hath false hoppers conueyed 

vnder the fal of his Mill... . 

(Defence, p. 24.) 


* Also note these similar passages: 
But satirically with Diogenes, to snarle at all mens 


manners? 

(Defence, p. 11.) 
Diogenes, Gentlemen, from a counterfait Coiner 
of money, became a currant corrector of 

manners. . . . 
(Notable Discovery, p.1.) 
And like a pinke-eyed Ferret so clawes the poore 
Cony in the burrow, that he leaues no haire on 
his breach nor on his backe ere he partes with 


him. 
(Defence, pp. 14-15.) 

They make him a cony, & so feret-claw him at 

cardes, yt they leaue him as bare of mony, as ai 

ape of a taile.... 

(Notable Discovery, p. 20.) 

Compare the description of beards in the Defence, 
p. 33, and the Notable Discovery, p. 42. 

7See Defence, pp. 16-24, 63-64, and Notable 
Discovery, pp. 58-61, and Third Part, pp. 55-56. 
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You [Miller] can take toll twise, and haue 
false hoppers to conuey away the poore 


mans meale. 
(Quip, p. 282.)° 
The Alewife vnles she nicke her Pots and 
Conny-catch her guestes with stone Pottes 
and petty Cannes . . . the chalke must 
walke to set vp now & then a shilling or 
two too much . . . besides ostrey, faggots, 
and faire chambring, and pretty wenches 
that haue no wages, but what they get 
by making of beddes. I know some Tap- 
houses about the Subberbes, where they 
buy a shoulder of mutton for two groats, 
and sel it to their ghuest for two 
shillings... . 
(Defence, pp. 29-30.) 
Last to you Tom tapster, that tap your 
smale cannes of beere to the poore, and 
yet fil them half ful of froth, that carde 
your beere (if you see your guests begin 
to be drunke) halfe smal & halfe strong: 
you cannot bee content to pinch with 
your small pots & your Ostry faggots, . 
and to bring customers to your house, 
where you sell a ioint of meat for xii. 
pence that cost you scarse six, & if any 
chance to go on the skore, you skore him 
when he is a sleepe, and set vp a groat a 
day more than he hath. ... 
(Quip, pp. 275-76.) 
Hath not the Draper his darke shop to 
shadow the dye and wooll of his cloth. . .. 
(Defence, p. 31.) 
Hee [the draper] hath so darke a shop 
that no man can wel choose a peece of 
cloth it so shadows the die and the 


thred.... 
(Quip, p. 277.) 
What say you to the Butcher with his 
prickes, that hath pollicies to puffe vp his 
meate to please the eye.... 
(Defence, p. 31.) 
I pray you good man Kil-calfe, what 
hauocke play you with puffing vp of meate, 
and blowing with your pricker as you 


flea it... 
(Quip, pp. 273-74.) 
Doo not the Lawyers make long Pleaes, 


‘All quotations are from the edition in The 
Complete Works of Robert Greene, ed. A. B. 
Grosart (Huth Library, 1881-84), vol. 11. Hart 
points out some of the word parallels in the two 
works, although he fails to consider the over-all 
Similarity of the passages. Jordan (p. 104, n.) points 
out parallel sections in the Defence, pp. 33-37, and 
The Black Book’s Messenger, pp. 21-23. 
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stand vpon their demurres, and haue their 
quirks and quiddities to make his poore 
Client a Cony? I speake not generally, 
for so they be the ministers of iustice, and 
the Patrons of the poore mens right, but 
particularly of such as hold gaines their 
God, and esteeme more of coyne then of 
conscience. 
(Defence, p. 31.) 

These Lawiers haue such delatory & foren 
pleas, suck dormers, such quibs and 
quidits, that beggering their Clyents, they 
purchase to themselues whole lordships. 
. .. L inueigh not against law nor honest 
lawiers, for there be some well qualified, 
but against extorting Ambodexters that 


wring the poore... . 
(Quip, p. 252.) 
His beard squared with such Art, eyther 
with his mustachies after the lash of Lions, 
standing as stiffe as if he wore a Ruler 
in his mouth, or else nickt off with the 
Italian cut, as if he ment to professe one 
faith with the vpper lippe, and an other 
with his nether lippe, and then hee must 
be Marquisadod, with a _ side peake 
pendent, eyther sharpe lyke the single of 
a Deere, or curtold lyke the broad ende 
of a Moule spade. 
(Defence, pp. 33-34.) 

He [the barber] descends as low as his 
berd and asketh . . . whether he will haue 
his peak cut short & sharpe, amiable like 
an inamorato or broad pendat like a spade, 
to be terrible like a warrior and a Sol- 
dado . .. or his mustachios fostered to 
turn about his eares like ye branches of 
a vine, or cut down to yé lip with ye Italian 
lash, to make him look like a halfe faced 


bauby in bras? 
(Quip, p. 247.) 
Both works make identical accusations 
against tailors: they cheat their customers 
through false measurements, fleece “ young 
gentlemen of whole Lordships” through 
overcharges, change fashions weekly, and 
destroy the social order by decking out the 
common people in apparel suited only for 
courtiers. And we find these verbal simi- 
larities : 
This hel is a place that the tailors haue 
vnder their shopboord, wher al their stolne 
shreds is thrust... . 
(Defence, pp. 57-58.) 
Hee can cast large shreds of such rich 
stuffe into hell vnder his shop boord. 
(Quip, p. 240.) 
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He spied in the gentlemans bosome a 
needle and a thread, whereupon the felow 
simply sayd to him, fie your woorships 
man... hath left a needle and a threede 
on your worships brest, you had best take 
it off, least some thinke your worship to 
bee a Taylour. 
(Defence, p. 59.) 

Coming more neere indeede I spied a 
Tailors morice pike on his brest, a 
spanish needle, and then I fitted my 
salutations, not to his sutes but to his 


rade, ... 
(Quip, p. 239.) 
Besides, he was passing proud .. . his 
ordinary dublets were Taffata cut in the 
sommer vpon a wrought shirt, and his 
cloake faced with veluet, his stockinges of 
the purest granado silke, with a French 
painde hoase of the richest billiment lace, 
a beauer hatte turft with veluet, so 
quaintly as if he had been some Espagnolo 
trickt vp to goe court some quaint 
curtesine. ... 
(Defence, pp. 58-59.) 
It was a very passing costly paire of 
Veluet-breeches, whose paines beeing 
made of the cheefest Neapolitane stuff, 
was drawn ouer with the best Spanish 
Satine, and maruellous curiously ouer 
whipt with gold twist, intersemed with 
knots of pearle: the Netherstocke was of 
the purest Granado silke .. . as quaintly 
as if som curious Florentine had trickte 
them vp to square it vp and downe the 
streetes before his Mistrisse. 
(Quip, p. 221.)° 
Significantly, the Defence in its indictment 
of tailors is not unlike the source of the 
Quip, The Debate between Pride and Lowli- 
ness, which not only makes the same accusa- 
tions but also contains this description of 
a tailor: 


Piked he was and handsome in his weede. . . . 
His dublet was of sattin very fine, 

And it was cut and stiched very thick: 
Of silke it had a costly enterlyne ; 

His shirt had bands and ruffe of pure cambrick. 
His upper stockes of sylken grogerane, 

And to his hippes they sate full close and trym, 
And laced very costly every pane: 

Their lyning was of satten, as I wyn. 


* Although this account describes the attire of 
Velvetbreeches rather than that of the tailor, the 
details, especially toward the conclusion, are signi- 
ficant. Also compare the condemnations of 
chandlers, Defence, p.30, and Quip, p.286. The 
treatment of usurers (Defence, pp. 14-16, and Quip, 
pp. 242-46) is also similar. 
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His neather stockes of silke accordingly ; 
A velvet gyrdle rounde about his wast... . 


Then I, beholding him advisedly, 

Sawe where a needle sticked on his brest, 

And at the same a blacke threed hanging by," 

It seems likely that some time early in 1592 
Greene discovered this poem and at once 
recognized its potentialities as a colorful 
prose tract. Then, when he decided to 
perpetrate his hoax in the Defence, he used 
material from the Debate which he intended 
to discuss at greater length in the Quip; 
since the Defence was supposedly the work 
of an enemy, this procedure was eminently 
safe. 

One final link between the Defence and 
the Quip remains to be noted. ‘‘ Cuthbert” 
remarks that Greene is about to publish a 
book entitled The Repentance of a Cony- 
Catcher, which will describe “the abuse 
offered by the Keepers of Newgate to poore 
prisoners” (p.65). In his next cony-catch- 
ing tract, The Black Book’s Messenger 
(p. 1), Greene apologizes for his failure to 
relate this tale and informs his readers that 
first he wants to narrate the life of an un- 
repentent criminal. In the Quip (pp. 256-57), 
however, he upbraids prison wardens, thus 
fulfilling in part the promise made in the 
Defence. Thus we have another illustration 
of the manner in which this pamphlet fits 
into the sequence of Greene’s writing in 
1591-1592. 

Finally, “ Cuthbert "—strangely enough— 
has the same outlook and the same con- 
servative tendencies as Greene: he is reluc- 
tant to condemn all lawyers, he laments the 
lot of young, extravagant heirs who are 
victimized by money-lenders and tradesmen, 
he desires to preserve the status quo, and 
he reviles people like the tailor who strive 
to rise above their appointed station in a 
caste society. 

On the basis of these resemblances in style, 
phraseology, and tone, we see the Defence 
as a predecessor of Greene’s most fully 
developed account of social conditions in 
England and as a trumped-up attack on 
Greene. The evidence cited, I believe, points 
to this conclusion. However, there remains 
the possibility of a collaborator, for some 
one like Thomas Nashe may have aided 
Greene in his hoax. That a friend wrote 
the tract in entirety is doubtful, for the 
“imitation” is too good. That an enemy 


1° The Debate between Pride and Lowliness, ed. 
J. Payne Collier (London, 1841), p. 19. 
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composed it is inconceivable, since Greene’s 
life offered many more opportunities, as 
Gabriel Harvey demonstrates in Four Letters 
and Certain Sonnets, Especially Touching 
Robert Greene, for a far more scurrilous 
assault. Hence it seems reasonable to con- 
dude that most of the Defence, if not all 
of it, came from the pen of Robert Greene. 


EDWIN HAVILAND MILLER. 
Simmons College. 


A LETTER BY ANDREW MARVELL 


Tie standard and excellent edition of the 

poems and letters of Andrew Marvell 
(edited by H. M. Margoliouth, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1927) prints a letter written 
by Marvell and John Ramsden on 29 May, 
1660 (II, 295-296). The editor adds an ex- 
planatory note on the text which reads (II, 
352): “This letter is now lost but the 
address is preserved at Wilberforce House, 
Hull. It is in Marvell’s hand. Both Marvell 
and Ramsden franked the letter, and it is 
marked as received on May 31, 1660. 
Grosart printed it among the Notes and 
Illustrations at the end of his volume, and 
we now have only his text to go by.” 
Alexander B. Grosart had himself stated in 
his edition of the works of Marvell (Fuller 
Worthies’ Library, 1875, II, 650) that “a 
letter from Ramsden and Marvell, recovered 
at Hull, since the Correspondence was 
arranged and printed off, relative to the 
above matter [the quarrel between Bloom 
and Hall], finds fitting place here.” 

Some time ago, the present writer came 
across the original letter, which is now pre- 
served in The Pierpont Morgan Library, 
New York. It was included in an extra- 
illustrated copy of John L. Propert’s A His- 
tory of Miniature Art (London, 1887), which 
the elder Mr. Morgan had acquired as long 
ago as 1907. The letter was inserted there 
Opposite the reference to Samuel Cooper’s 
fine portrait of Andrew Marvell (vol. III, 
p. 246 of this set). 

Since Margoliouth’s Preface particularly 
stressed the accuracy of the transcripts (I, v) 
and since the editor was obliged in this case 
to rely upon Grosart’s copy, it seems desir- 
able to print the original text in a punc- 
tiliously exact copy. This is particularly true 
i view of the fact that the present text 
shows more than forty differences from the 
Grosart-Margoliouth version, though it will 
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be readily admitted that these differences are 
very minor ones. 
* * * 


[For our honourd friends the Commissioners 
of the Militia for the town & County of 
Kingston upon Hull.] 
Gentlemen 

We haue received yours of the 25 & would 
not misse answering you this same Post 
though it be the day of the Kings arrivall. 
The Councell of State was broke up & acted 
no more before the receit of yours. So that 
nothing at all could be done thereupon 
concerning Mr Bloom & Mr Hall. And 
truly Gentlemen, if we may presume to 
advise you, seeing it falls out so, be pleased 
to interpose yet while it is time your dis- 
cretions for the composing of a businesse 
wch it will be difficult for us to handle so 
dextrously but that Some reflexion may fall 
here upon your own judgements and upon 
the Town. But we shall decline nothing nor 
thinke any thing better then that which you 
shall resolue on & if you please after some 
few days to write about it to his Majesties 
Privy counsell & for the approbation of 
Mr Maior to be one of your number we 
will serve you therein. Onely we must beg 
of you that in whatsoeuer you shall use us 
you will acquaint us also with matter of fact 
distinctly & perfectly. For else your busi- 
nesse can not be well done. We remain 

Gentlemen Your most affectionat 

friends to serve you 

John Ramsden 
Andrew Marvell 
* * * 


Curt F. BUHLER. 


DA VINCI AND SWIFT 


READING Leonardo da Vinci recently, I 

came across a letter he wrote to Bene- 
detto de Pertarli which bears curiously on 
Gulliver’s first experience in Lilliput. It is 
unlikely, however, that Swift should have 
known, still less seen, the Codice Atlantico 
(304, r) of Milan which contains the letter— 
and which at one time the indefatigable 
Lord Arundel was seeking hard to procure 
for his master Charles I. Still, the parallel 
may be found not without interest. I give 
McCurdy’s English version of the letter in 
his edition of the Note-Books: 

* * *« 


Dear Benedetto,—To give you the news of 
the things here from the east, you must know 


Westminster May 29 
1660 
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that in the month of June, there appeared a 
giant who came from the Libyan desert. This 
giant was born on Mount Atlas, and was 
black, and he fought against Artaxerxes with 
the Egyptians and Arabs, the Medes and 
Persians; he lived in the sea upon the whales, 
the great leviathans and the ships. When 
the savage giant fell by reason of the ground 
being covered over with blood and mire, 
it seemed as though a mountain had fallen; 
whereat the country shook as though there 
were an earthquake, with terror to Pluto in 
hell, and Mars fearing for his life fled for 
refuge under the side of Jove. 

And from the violence of the shock he 
lay prostrate on the level ground as though 
stunned; until suddenly the people believ- 
ing that he had been killed by some thunder- 
bolt, began to turn about his great beard; 
and like a flock of ants that range about 
hither and thither furiously among the 
brambles beaten down by the axe of the 
sturdy peasant, so these are hurrying about 
over his huge limbs and piercing them with 
frequent wounds. 

At this the giant being roused and, per- 
ceiving himself to be almost covered by the 
crowd, suddenly on feeling himself smart- 
ing from their stabs, uttered a roar which 
seemed as though it were a terrific peal of 
thunder, and set his hands on the ground 
and lifted up his awe-inspiring countenance; 
and then placing one of his hands upon his 
head, he perceived it to be covered with men 
sticking to the hairs after the fashion of 
tiny creatures which are sometimes har- 
boured there, and who, as they clung to the 
hairs and strove to hide among them, were 
like sailors in a storm who mount the rig- 
ging in order to lower the sail and lessen the 
force of the wind; and at this point he shook 
his head and sent the men flying through 
the air after the manner of hail when it is 
driven by the fury of the winds, and many 
of these men were found to be killed by 
those who fell on them like a tempest. Then 
he stood erect, trampling upon them with 


his feet. 
7 * 


Ankara University. ORHAN Burin. 


A PROSPECT OF WORDS 


“| THINK there are as many Kinds of 

Gardening as of Poetry; Your Makers 
of Parterres and Flower-Gardens are Epi- 
grammatists and Sonneteers in this Art, Con- 








trivers of Bowers and Grottos, Treillage; 
and Cascades, are Romance Writers.” 

So wrote Addison in 1712.2 Though the 
controversy (which so enriched the literature 
of taste and criticism in the eighteenth 
century) between those who strove for “ arti. 
ficial Rudeness ” and those who preferred 

the sidelong walls 

Of shaven yew ; the holly’s prickly arms 

Trimm’d into high arcades ; the tonsile box 

Wove, in mosaic mode of many a curl 

Around the figur’d carpet of the lawn.... 

The terras mound uplifted ; the long line 

Deep delv’d of flat canal,’ 
is now a dead one, contemporary interest in 
it did in fact greatly affect both the content 
and vocabulary of poetry. It is a chapter 
in the history of aesthetics which has been 
well covered by such as Miss Manwaring: 
The modest aim of the following notes is 
merely to indicate a few of the related words 
used by poets between, say, Milton and 
Thomson,‘ and to recover something of the 
first freshness of their meaning. Many of 
them, like dead metaphors, must seem purely 
conventional to the twentieth-century reader, 
with a charm (if any) arising only from their 
“ period ” associations. 

The language of poetry and the style of 
gardens both illustrate general character- 
istics of the age. Underlying each are similar 
conceptions, similar directions of thought. 
Indeed, this is a remark capable of general 
extension: it is true of many other activities. 
Gardens and poems alike were the creations 
of men—behind the garden and the poem, 
the gardener and the poet—a creative series 
beginning, possibly, with a few common 
ideas though ending with many different 
embodiments of them. Of the characteristic 
conceptions of the age under consideration, 
order, propriety, regularity, formality, and 
harmony have long been recognised—but 
what, exactly, did such terms represent? 

The C.O.D. defines formal, inter alia, a 
“perfunctory, having the form without the 
spirit; . . . precise, prim, excessively regular 
or symmetrical, stiff, methodical,” and per- 
haps those are the epithets we loosely attach 
nowadays to the word in such expressions 4s 


‘The Spectator, No. 477. 
* Mason, The English Garden, I, 397-404. | 
>E. W. M. Manwaring, Italian Landscape in 
Eighteenth Century England (New York, 1925). 
“Readers may find it convenient to be r 
of the following dates: Milton, Paradise Los 
(1667); Pope, Essay on Criticism (1711), Mord 
Epistles (1731-35), An Essay on Man (1733-34); 
Thomson, Seasons (1726-30). 
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the formal garden. But formal could also 
mean “ done according to established rules ”* 
—an achievement worthy of praise in a 
time when, unlike our own, the thought and 
wisdom of the ancients were highly regarded. 
Jn another sense, it could mean “ of or per- 
taining to form or fashion.”® There was a 
distinction between natural form—inherent 
in a body, such as the form of marble— 
and artificial form—arising from human 
effort, such as a statue. Formal certainly 
was not disparagingly limited to “ perfunc- 
tory”: it was one of a group of words which 
indicated the preoccupation of the age with 
aparticular problem of philosophy. It partly 
resembled pattern in that it represented the 


search for the archtype, the original per-- 


fection to be imitated. It implied order, 
which meant method, regular disposition, 
and propriety—accuracy and justness. Regu- 
lar itself stood for that which was agreeable 
torule, consistent with prescribed mode, and 
was so used by Pope: 

Thus when we view some _ well-proportion’d 

dome . 

No monstrous height or 

appear ; 

The whole at once is bold and regular.’ 

Whole again emphasises the principle of 
system, of regular combination, 

till follow Sense, of ev'ry Art the soul, 

Parts answering parts shall slide into a whole.* 

This just adaptation of one part to another 
constituted harmony, which held the 
different parts, as Pope said, 

Not chaos-like together crush’d and bruis’d: 

But as the world, harmoniously confused : 

Where order in variety we see, 

And where, though all things differ, they agree. 
Pope’s sense of this “ creative equilibrium,” 
his “ vivid sense” in the Essay on Man 

“of this mystery, of the fact that there is 

both diversity and unity, both a mighty 

maze and yet a plan, is one of the striking 
features of the poem. It is present... 
in the remarkable width of imagery and 
allusion—weeds, oaks, poor Indians, New- 
tons, serpents, Gods, bubbles, seas, 
falcons, insects, cobblers, kings, Cains, 

Abels, Tituses, Chartreses, Bethels, to men- 

tion only a few. 


breadth or length 


*Johnson, Dictionary (1755: 
out to 1773 edit.). 


a Dictionarium Britannicum (1736 edit. 


references through- 


"Essay on Criticism, 241-52. 
‘Epistles to Several Persons, iii. 65-6. 
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‘ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body, Nature is, and God the soul.’ ’’”* 
Addison, too, proclaimed his delight “in 
any thing that hath such a Variety or Regu- 
larity as may seem the Effect of Design,”?° 
and this recognition of the harmony of 
diversity and unity left its traces on poetic 
vocabulary. On the one hand we find fre- 
quent use of words such as chequer, to 
variegate or diversify—‘“the chequer’d 
shade,”"' “ Here waving groves a chequer’d 
scene display ”:'* diversity, “‘ variegation ”— 
A waving glow his bloomy beds display, 
Blushing in bright diversities of day :' 
to variegate, “To diversify; to stain with 
different colours ”— 
Ladies, like variegated tulips show: ** 


and—a very frequent word—enamel, “to 
vary with little spots” (Bailey), “to inlay; 
to variegate with colours” (Johnson), as in 
Pope’s 

Here blushing Flora paints th’ enamell’d ground."* 


Carpet, another common descriptive word, 
embodied the same conception, ‘“ Ground 
variegated with flowers, and level and 
smooth” (Johnson). As Pope wrote, 

He gains all points, who pleasingly confounds, 

Surprises, varies, and conceals the bounds.’* 
On the other hand, words with opposed 
meanings in their definition and use merely 
reinforce this principle—thus we find shape- 
less, ‘“‘ wanting regularity of form,” 

In prospects thus some objects please our eyes, 


Which out of nature’s common order rise, 
The shapeless rock or hanging precipice: *’ 


plainness, want of ornament or show, 


As shades most sweetly recommend the light, 
So modest plainness sets off sprightly wit: ‘* 


and promiscuous, mingled, confused, undis- 
tinguished, 

A wild, where weeds and flowers promiscuous 
shoot.’* 


In the exaggeration of variety lay the seeds 
of the later excesses of “the picturesque,” 
illustrated by words such as grotesque, 


* Maynard Mack, Introduction to Essay on Man 
(London, 1950), Iv. 

’° The Spectator, No. 414. 

™ Milton, L’Allegro, 96. 

2 Pope, Windsor Forest, 17. 

Pope, Epistles, iv. 83-4. 

** Tbid., ii. 41. 

18 Windsor Forest, 38. 

** Epistles, iii. 55-6. 

7 Pope, Essay on Criticism, 156-8. 

** Pope, Essay on Criticism, 301-2. 

® Pope, Essay on Man, i. 17. 
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“With thicket overgrown, grotesque and 
wild,”?° and 

Palladian walls, Venetian doors. 

Grotesco roofs, and stucco floors :** 
shagged and shaggy—e.g. Milton’s “ shaggy 
hill ”?? and 


Grots and caverns shagg’d with horrid shades 
and Pope’s 

Ye grots and caverns shagg’d with horrid thorn: *° 
and horrid itself, and horror— 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods** 


—with the increasing sense of contrast be- 
tween light and shade, 


Here in a grotto, shelter’d close from air, 
And screen ‘d in shades from day’s detested 
glare . . 


“the darksome pines” of Pope,** the um- 
brageous grots and caves””*’ of Milton, and 
Philips’ 

Men swelt’ring run 


To grots and caves, and the cool umbrage seek 
Of woven arborets”* 


—all leading to one aspect of the romantic, 
as in 


7° Milton, Paradise Lost, iv. 136. 
9 Pope, Imitations of Horace, Bk. ii, 
191-2. 

72 Milton, Paradise Lost, iv. 224. 

** Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, 20. 

** Tbid., 170. 

sd Pope, Rape of the Lock, iv. 21-2. 

26 Eloisa to Abelard, 155. 

77 Milton, Paradise Lost, iv. 257. 

* Philips, Cyder, i. 140-2. 


Sat. vi, 
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The dun umbrage, o’er the falling stream, 
Romantick hangs.” 
It was this consciousness of divergent 
elements within a comprehensive whole 
which clarified the aesthetic aims of the age 
—aims which pointed the deliberate func. 
tions of Art in adapting and “ improving” 
on the basis of, or within the binding frame. 
work of, Nature. 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 

To rear the column, or the arch to bend, 

To swell the terrace, or to sink the grot; 

In all, let Nature never be forgot,°° 
or, more succinctly, 
Consult the Genius of the place in all... .*' 


A. D. ATKINSON. 


(To be continued) 
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2° Thomson, Spring, 1027-8. 
°° Pope, Epistles, iti. 47-50. 
5 Pope, ibid., 57. 


MISFARES: A NEW WORD 


THIS word appears on Dublin buses 

designating a box placed at the exit, 
The box is intended for use in the rush-hour, 
for passengers about to alight who have had 
no opportunity of paying their fare in the 
normal way. I am told it is made use of 
quite largely. On the box itself the 
colloquialism “* Thanks ” is found, only these 
two words being employed. 


LEIGH MERCER. 


DIALECT PHRASES 


In recent weeks I have heard used the following expressions: 


WHERE HEARD EXPRESSION 
Blackpool “ Dicky poggy ” 
Streatham ““ Gaumy ruttles 


Worksop (College) there- 
fore may not be a local 
expression 


Bournemouth 


“ Pootle your tittle ” 


‘““pumsy and boople ” 


EXPLANATION GIVEN 
To act the fool, or hanky 


panky 
An upset stomach 


” 


To blot one’s copy book 


A pair of spinsters 


As a student of dialect I do not recollect having heard these curious expressions 


previously. 





GEOFFREY HANDLEY-TAYLOR. 
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AN ANNOTATED PEDIGREE OF THE 
ALLEN FAMILY AND THE 
S0-CALLED SOBIESKI-STUARTS 
(clvii. 435, 452; clxxvii. 265, 320, 357, 
369; clxxviii. 367; cxcvii. 428) 
(Continued from page 429) 


Il. THOMAS ALLEN, b. 7.5.1767. Mid- 
shipman R.N., 1788; 3rd Lieut. 1.5.1791; 
3d Lieut. and Lieutenant-at-arms, H.M.S. 
Acquilon, 30.8.1792; 2nd Lieut., H.M.S. Iris 
(see above), 1.1.1793. In Navy List to 1798. 
Married (1) at Godalming, 2.10.1792, 
CATHERINE MATILDA MANNING (b. 27.7.1765, 
d. circa 1810) dau. of the Revd. Owen Man- 
ning, B.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., Canon of Lincoln; 
and (2) c. 1812 ANN SALMON (b. at Hackney, 
1791, survived her husband and d. 18—). 
Thomas Allen d. at 22 Henry Street, 
Clerkenwell, London, 14.2.1852. Buried at 
Old St. Pancras Churchyard. 


Mr. A. G. Williamson, in an anonymous 
serial story of Thomas Allen (whom he calls 
the Ninth James Stuart), states that Thomas 
Allen’s name “comes into the Navy List 
again in 1800, not on the active list but as 
an honorary lieutenant without a ship.” The 
present writer cannot find any such entry. 
Thomas Allen seems to have had some of 
the vanity which in his sons became sheer 
megalomania. Although he left the Navy as 
a Lieutenant, his “rank or profession” was 
given at his death as “ Captain in the Navy.” 
His elder sons John Carter Allen II and 
Charles Manning Allen (such were their 
names, and not John Hay Allen and Charles 
Edward Allen, as stated in D.N.B.) are com- 
monly known as the “ Sobieski-Stuarts.” The 
story of their imposture is told by the late 
Mr. F. Hindes Groome in D.N.B. under 
“Stuart, John Sobieski and Charles 
Edward.” Mr. Groome did not know their 
true names and birth dates as here given, 
nor did he apparently know anything at 
all about Thomas Allen’s second family— 
all Stuart princes and princesses, too, if the 
“Sobieski-Stuarts ” myth had been fact. The 
elder Allen brothers pretended that their 
father Thomas Allen was not the son of 
Admiral John Carter Allen, but was the legi- 
timate though unacknowledged son of Prince 
Charles Edward and his young Consort, the 
Princess Louise. He was, according to the 
story, born at Sienna in the autumn of 1774. 
Those who have tried to expose the absurdity 
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and falsehood of the “ Sobieski-Stuarts’” 
claim have been met by references to the 
“mystery ” of Thomas Allen’s birth. Writer 
after writer repeats the story of the Missing 
Birth Certificate. 


(a) “ Where and when he was born is 
shrouded in mystery. Could this mystery 
be solved it would settle for all time the 
doubts and difficulties that are to be en- 
countered in speaking of him. His birth 
certificate has never been found. .. .” 
(The Sobieski-Stuarts, H. Beveridge, 1909.) 

(b) “ Were the birth certificate . . . found, 
the problem would be solved: but so long 
as this remains in its present hiding place, 
so long will the story of the Sobieski- 
Stuarts remain a mystery.” (Ibid.) 


(c) “As no trace whatever of Thomas’ 
birth certificate, or birth place has been 
found, it has been asserted that he was 
only adopted.” (The Sobieski Stuarts, A 
Craig, 1922.) 

(d) “It is an ominous fact that no birth 
certificate has ever been found.” (‘The 
Last of the Stuarts” (in The Green Quar- 
terly), E. Sherson, 1929.) 


(e) “. . . the mystery surrounding the 
birth of their father—Thomas Allen's 
birth certificate having never been found.” 
(“ Strange Graves in a Highland Church- 
yard ” (in The Scots Magazine), M. Mac- 
kenzie, 1931.) 


(f) “There is no official record of 
Thomas Allen’s birth.’ (“The Sobieski 
Stuarts” (in Notes and Queries), A. G. 
Williamson, 1939.) 


(g) “ Thomas Allen’s birth certificate has 
never been found.” (The Ninth James 
Stuart, by An Intimate Friend of the 
Sobieski Stuart Family, 1950.) 


Of course Thomas’s birth certificate has 
“never been found,” nor for that matter has 
his brother John’s. There is no more 
“mystery ” about the one birth than about 
the other. Their birth certificates are not 
lost or in some unknown “hiding place.” 
Each of these writers should have known 
that no “ official record ” of births was made 
in England nor were there any birth certi- 
ficates until 1837! Thomas Allen’s age and 
parentage are as well authenticated as those 
of any of his contemporaries. 

The date of Thomas Allen’s birth is here 
made known for the first time. There are 
no grounds whatever for doubting the truth 
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of the entry at Somerset House from which 
the year of his birth is calculated, nor the 
family records which even give the day and 
month of his birth. He was born in May, 
1767, nearly five years before Prince Charles 
first met his bride! Nothing more is needed 
to prove once for all the complete falsity of 
the brothers’ impudent claim that their father 
was the son of that Prince and his wife. 
The correct birthdate as now given makes 
Thomas Allen well over 25 when he married 
Canon Manning’s 27-year-old daughter— 
and not barely 18 as must have been if 
he was what his sons pretended. He was 
aged 84 years 9 months when he died, as 
certified, of “old age”—and not 77 years 
4 months. 

The so-called Sobieski-Stuart brothers re- 
ferred to their father (though not in his life 
time) as “Prince James Stuart, Count 
d’Albanie.” Thomas Allen never, as Mr. 
Williamson claims, “assumed the surname 
of Stuart.” He never used any other sur- 
name than Allen, the name of his parents 
and of all his children. He did sometimes 
use the additional surname of Hay, as if 
to emphasise his true parentage against his 
sons’ growing pretensions. Mr. Williamson 
stated in 1936, “ Thomas Allen assumed the 
name of Prince James Thomas Alan Stuart.” 
This is untrue. So, too, is his later state- 
ment (1950) that he was christened “ James 
Thomas Allen.” No authority is given for 
this categorical statement. Thomas, like his 
brother John, had only the one christian 
name which the Church requires at baptism. 
The name James is unknown to the Allen 
pedigree. 

The place of Thomas Allen’s birth has not 
been verified. It is in any case of no great 
significance. Such information would add 
nothing to the exposure of the Sobieski- 
Stuart myth. It is the date which is of deter- 
mining importance, and that can now be dis- 
closed. At the 1851 Census, Thomas’s birth- 
place was given as Westminster. The other 
entries relating to him were deliberately falsi- 
fied so as to disguise his identity. Name 
and age were fictitious, but the birthplace 
may have been truly stated. Or he may 
have been born at Upham like his brother 
and, like him, baptised elsewhere. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen’s first known home 
was at Newton, in the Gower Peninsula of 
Glamorgan. They lived there for at least 
the six years 1795 to 1800—probably for 
much longer. There their sons and daughter 
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spent their early childhood. There, too 
Thomas Allen served as an officer in a local 
Cavalry Regiment commanded by Sir 
Gabriel Powell, by whom it was raised ip 
the 1780s. Allen’s commission, like his Naval 
commissions, is signed by George III. In 
1812 Thomas Allen was living at Bagshot, 
Thereafter changes of address were frequent, 
Allen’s first wife left a considerable sum of 
money to him and their three children, 
Unfortunately Allen speculated disastrously 
with not only his own capital but his chil- 
dren’s, too. In 1816 he was involved in a 
law suit in Chancery. It is significant that 
at this time he and his family moved to 
Boulogne, a safe refuge for English debtors 
from arrest or extradition. They made their 
home there until about 1829. Family letters 
confirm that Allen was a fugitive who at 
tithes dare not even visit his own children, 
He had numerous addresses for his frequent 
visits to London. Family papers give eight 
addresses in a very few years—four in the 
short period February, 1822, to June, 1823, 
Some may have been lodgings. Others are 
known to have been merely “ accommoda- 
tion” addresses. A _ letter of 1839 is 
addressed to him as “ Mr. Salmon” at “10 
Portland Place, North Clapham Road, Lon- 
don.” Mr. Williamson gives James Stuart 
Esquire, care of Salmon”! He has written 
of this as Allen’s “ palatial home.” He writes, 
too, of Thomas Allen’s “villa at Naples” 
—really a “castle in Spain.” For at least 
his last thirteen years Thomas Allen had 
to hide even his identity and to adopt his 
wife’s maiden name. In 1843 he and his 
wife moved to the top floor of 22 Henry 
Street, Clerkenwell. Most of the house was 
occupied by a grocer and his family. As 
“John Salmon” he was named in the 185! 
Census Record. His household then included 
a visitor, his three-year-old grandson Gilbert 
Thomas Hay Allen, and his wife’s young 
niece Emily Salmon. She wasethe 15-year- 
old daughter of Richard Salmon of Great 
James Street, Marylebone, and was servant 
to her aunt and uncle. Thomas Allen’s elder 
sons, the so-called Sobieski-Stuarts, gave no 
help to their distressed father. It was left to 
friends on whom he had no claim to make 
him a small monthly allowance, which 
enabled him to live with his wife in rooms 
to which he was absolutely confined for his 
last seven years. Typical of his elder sons 
mendacity as well as of their disloyalty 8 
Charles Manning Allen’s statement that his 
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father died in 1837, and his claim that his 
father’s only family was his three elder chil- 
dren. “ Mr. Salmon” died intestate and, as 
he left only debts, no letters of administra- 
tion were taken out. He was buried as Cap- 
tain Thomas Hay Allen, R.N. 


C. L. BERRY. 


(To be continued) 


WORDSWORTH AND THE 
LITERATURE OF TRAVEL: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


(Continued from page 433) 
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Readers’ Queries 





‘TTHE LETTERS OF PRIVATE WIL- 

LIAM WHEELER.’—This is a book of 
absorbing interest to students of Wellington’s 
campaigns, but the editor gives little informa- 
tion about Wheeler’s antecedents or of his 
life after leaving the army. It is only casually 
that one discovers towards the end of the 
book that Wheeler had married—Priscilla 
is his wife, but her maiden name is not given, 
nor the place of their marriage—and that 
he has two children. It would probably be 
in Bath that Wheeler began family life after 
his retirement from the army, and there 
he may have resumed his work as a school- 
master which he was latterly following in 
his regiment. Are there any records in Bath 
of his post army life, is there a portrait of 
him, when did he die, and where was he 
buried? Wheeler was a man of some educa- 
tion and much intelligence. He knew his 
Shakespeare, and his letters give indications 
that he was a Freemason. The Sist Foot 
had its own Lodge—an Irish one—and it 
should be possible to trace his connection 
with the Craft as a serving soldier, and to 
find if it continued after he had left the 
army. 

On page 186 of the book it is recorded 
that Wheeler's friend Sergeant Webster of 
the Sist Foot was killed by a ball which 
“entered an inch below his breast plate.” 
What is the explanation of the “ breast 
plate ’? 

Apparently Wheeler left letters which are 
not included in the book edited by Captain 
Liddell Hart. They ought to be worth print- 
ing. A skilful journalist would be proud to 
have written his account of the funeral of 
the Archbishop of Zanti. 

APM. 


LIZABETH PERCY, DUCHESS OF 
SOMERSET.—I am anxious to dis- 
cover whether any letters of the Duchess of 
Somerset (1667-1722), née Lady Elizabeth 
Percy, exist other than those printed in 
Miss Julia Longe’s memoir of Lady Giffard 
(1911). Indeed I should be grateful for any 
information concerning her other than that 
in the familiar printed sources. 


J. MIDDLETON Murry. 
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HE SEATONS OF PONTEFRACT.— 
Information is sought on the Seatons of 
Pontefract who were bankers in their native 
— and also in Leeds, Selby and Hudders- 
eld. 

They are believed to have been estab- 
lished in 1794 and on 19 February, 1798, 
the firm of “ Perfect, Seaton & Co.” is men- 
tioned in an official appeal by the Mayor. 

Notes exist dated 1 November, 1805, on 
which the name “Perfect” is struck out 
suggesting that the Perfects had left the firm. 
In 1808 there were three partners, John 
Seaton, John Fox Seaton and Robert Seaton, 
and at the end of the year John Foster joined 
them as a partner. 

In 1809 a G. V. Seaton was signing notes. 
On 21 September, 1810, they suspended pay- 
ment, the Seatons being adjudged bankrupt 
but Mr. Foster being declared solvent. The 
Huddersfield bank was “Seaton, Brooke 
& Co.” and the Selby bank “Seaton, 
Foster & Co.” and in each case John Seaton 
was senior partner. 

Meanwhile the Perfects had been estab- 
lished in Leeds and eventually in 1835 
Perfect & Co. joined the Yorkshire District 
Banking Co. 

John Fox Seaton is supposed to have been 
four times Mayor of Pontefract between 
1781 and 1795. 

WINSTON C. E. HARTLEY. 


"THE GREAT PLAGUE: IN SUFFOLK. 

—TIn the accounts of the Pest House at 
Ipswich in the great plague in September 
1666 there is a payment of a shilling for four 
ounces of Dyalthea. As this drug does not 
appear in the contemporary medical works 
on the plague, I would be grateful if any 
reader could explain what it was. 

In connection with the plague I have 
examined transcripts of the registers of a 
number of Suffolk parishes. One striking 
feature is the increase in burials in 1668 and 
1669. This increase is to be noticed in small 
towns all over the county, such as Felix- 
stowe, Wickham Market, Mildenhall, Sud- 
bury, Stoke by Nayland and Boxford, and 
also in some of the parishes of Ipswich. The 
fact that the deaths occurred mainly in the 
winter and the spring points to famine rather 
than disease. The histories of prices, how- 
ever, do not show any unusual rise in the 
price of grain. Are there any trusts or works 
which provide an explanation? 

A. G. E. Jones. 
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Replies 


[TDAZIE OR DAIS (cxcvi. 325).—In reply 
to the query of Prof. R. C. Bald, re. 
garding the word dazie in the line ‘ the dazie 
o’er the head ’ in an anonymous seventeenth. 
century lyric from a song-book, may I sug. 
gest that the answer is perhaps to be found 
in medieval and renaissance ecclesiastical 
Latin? The Medieval Latin Word-List js 
not much help, for it has only 
deisium 1236, deicium 1244 dais, 
but it is enough of a hint to send one to 
Du Cange, where one finds a long entry 
under Dasium, from which I quote: 


Mensa ceteris excelsior in refectorio §, 
Germani Paris. sic olim, ut puto, dicta, 
quod supra esset umbraculum, Gal. Dais, 
unde nomen. Veteres hujusce Monasterii 
Consuetudines, apud Marten. de antiquis 
Monachorum ritibus. . . . 


_ But the suggestion of a canopy is there 
in the phrase supra esset umbraculum, and 
one can suppose that the signification de 
antiquis Monachorum ritibus was long pre- 
served in the term dasium and that it was 
Englished into dazie sometime before the 
early seventeenth century. And _ therefore 
the line as printed by Ault makes sense, and 
the emendation of Hebel and Hudson into 
dais is totally unnecessary (though the word 
does need glossing) again illustrating the 
editorial principle that one should emend 
only as a last resort when no sense can be 
made of the manuscript reading. At a dis- 
tance of more than three centuries one 
cannot know the precise connotations of 
such an obscure word, but one suspects that 
its ecclesiastical overtones were clearly 
present in the early seventeenth century and 
that the word was deliberately chosen by 

*Glossarium ad Scriptores Mediae et Infimae 
Latinitatis (Paris, 1733). Du Cange goes on to 
speculate : 

Idem sunt, si bene conjecto & prioris lod 
Petra eleemosynae, & hujus posterioris Dasium, 
ideo f. sic dictum, quod vel esset extrema pals 
illius mensae excelsioris Dasium appellatae, vd 
locus quidam peculiaris ipsi mensae proximus, 
ubi cibus pauperibus destinatus ponebatur, usque 
dum iisdem distribueretur, finitis prandio vel 
conea. 

And in the Supplement, further mention is made of 
the use of the dasium for the bestowal of food to 
the poor after the meal (cibos pauperibus post 
coenam vel prandium erogandos apponendi super 
abbatis mensam)—Supplementum, tom. ii (1766); 9. 
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the poet, for its own sake and to prepare 
by anticipation for the climax of the last six 


lines. R. J. SCHOECK. 
Cornell University. 


‘TINTINNABULATION ° (cxevi. 520).— 

Mr. Dedmond reports a very likely 
source which escaped me twenty years ago. 
Readers interested either in Poe or in 
unusual English words may wish to look up 
my article under almost the identical title in 
American Literature, IV, 296-300, Novem- 
ber, 1932, where will be found references to 
half a dozen occurrences of ‘ tintinnabular ’ 
words in English periodicals which Poe may 
have seen. One is in DeQuincey’s Opium- 
Eater, which Poe almost certainly knew; 
another, in The New Monthly Magazine, 
XIV, 494-6, 1825, is the one which seemed to 
me to suggest not only the coinage of words 
from tintinnabulum, but also ‘a _ varying 
treatment of the sound of bells’ and the use 


of a refrain. Frep. A. DUDLEY. 


ARACELSUS (cxcvii. 393).—Appendix 

F, ‘Notes on Swift’s Dark Authors,’ 

pp. 351-2, in Guthkelch and Nichol Smith’s 

edition of A Tale of a Tub, Clarendon 
Press, 1920, should be consulted. 


HAROLD WILLIAMS. 


FEMALE ‘HAMLETS’ (cxcvii. 396).—A 

list of well over fifty could easily be 
made of appearances at regular intervals 
through the years to the last-recorded Lon- 
don female Prince of Denmark of Esmé 
Berringer at the Arts Theatre in 1938. Many 
of the most notable performances are re- 
corded and some illustrated in our forth- 
coming book, ‘Hamlet Through the Ages.’ 
A similar list of actors in America and on 
the Continent could easily be made, as the 
part has appealed to women of all ages. 
Sarah Bernhardt played the part both in 
Paris and London (Adelphi, 1899) and in a 
flm version of scenes from the play (one 
complete female film version is also 
recorded ! ) 

Clara Howard (Mrs. George Daventry) 
appeared in a ‘melodrama’ version of the 
play both in the east and west end of Lon- 
don (Pavilion, Whitechapel, and Imperial, 
Westminster, 1899). 

We still can trace no definite date or place 
for Mrs. Siddon’s first appearance in the part 
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or any reference to an earlier actress as 
Hamlet. An interesting article on the subject 
of woman Hamlets by W. J. Lawrence 
appeared in the J/lustrated London News, 


17 June, 1899. RAYMOND MANDER, 
JOE MITCHENSON. 


"THE ANCESTRY OF DANIEL DEFOE 

(clxxiv. 7; clxxv. 44, 86; cxevii. 382).— 
With reference to John Foe, clothworker, 
of London, who with another purchased the 
manor of Glinton and Peakirk in 1649/50, 
the records of the Clothworkers’ Company 
prove him to have been the son of Thomas 
Foe, of Peakirk. He was apprenticed to 
William Wildbore for seven years from Lady 
Day 1638, and took up his freedom in 1646. 
I am indebted to the Clerk of the Company 
for this information. The Wildbore family 
was of Glinton and had intermarried with 


the Foes. P. D. Munpy. 


BARRACK MASTERS (cxcvii. 130, 195, 

284, 372).—The third of the eight 
Charges preferred against Mrs. Mary Ann 
Clarke (of selling appointments) by Colonel 
Gwyllym Lloyd Wardle in 1809 was that 
Major Shawe (who was no favourite of the 
Commander in Chief) agreed to pay the 
lady £1,000 on being appointed deputy 
barrack-master general at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and his appointment to that situation 
was in consequence gazetted on 3 April, 
1807. 

Major Shawe only paid £500 of the stipu- 
lated price, and Mrs. Clarke complained 
to the Commander in Chief who said ‘he 
had told her all along that she had a very 
bad sort of man to deal with, and that she 
ought to have been more careful, and that 
he would immediately put him on half pay.’ 

Major Shawe wrote to Mrs. Clarke pro- 
testing and then pleading, referring to his 
23 years’ service and offering to pay her 
£300 a year if he were reinstated to full pay, 
but in vain, and Mrs. Shawe’s threat of a 
public exposure of the transaction unless 
justice was immediately done to her husband 
was equally fruitless. 

The only Major Shawe referred to in the 
Annual Register Index, 1758 to 1819, is 
Henry Jas. Shawe, Captain of the 61st Foot, 
who was gazetted major on 20 October, 1803. 

Incidentally, Lloyd’s Encyclopaedic Dic- 
tionary, after defining Barrack-Master as ‘ an 
officer who has charge of a soldier's barrack 
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and its inmates,’ defines ‘ Barrack-Master 
general’ as ‘an officer, real or imaginary, 
who has charge of all the barracks required 
for an army or existent within a kingdom 
(Swift).’ 

The Royal Kalendar for the year 1821, in 
giving the names of those in the Ordnance- 
Department, lists the following Barrack- 
Masters: 


Chatham: Richard Forman. 
Leith, N.B.: Ebenezer Thompson. 
Newcastle: John Toppin. 
Plymouth: Henry Lumley. 
Portsmouth: James Emstlie. 
Woolwich: John Hay. 


None of these names appears in the 
Annual Register Index, but Mrs. Clarke’s 
maiden name was Thompson; she _ had 
obtained an appointment for her brother, 
Charles Farquhar Thompson, and Ebenezer 
may have been another brother. On the 
other hand, Thompson was probably a com- 
mon enough name; in 1814 some people, in 
writing to each other, referred to the Prince 
Regent as Mr. Thompson, to the Princess 
of Wales as Mrs. Thompson, and to Princess 
Charlotte as Master Thompson. 

According to the Kalendar there was no 
Barrack-Master in the Cape of Good Hope 
(in 1821), but amongst the British Colonies 
and Islands, there was a Barrack-Master and 
Ordnance Storekeeper in the Island of Prince 
Edward (J. F. Holland, Esq.), and a Barrack- 
Master at Newfound Land (Sam P. White, 
Esq.) and Jamaica (Major Hall); his military 
career does not appear to be recorded in the 


Annual Register.  ¢t,nrzy RUBINSTEIN. 


FASHIONS IN CHURCHYARDS (cxcvii. 

364).—It is indeed a thoughtless custom 
to remove upright headstones in a church- 
yard and put them flat on the ground, more- 
over it may be doubted if the inscriptions on 
them were copied before removal. It would 
be helpful if the comments by L. H. Cham- 
bers on the maintenance of churchyards 
were put on the notice boards in our 
churches. It is the exception to find a well- 
cared-for and consequently attractive 
churchyard. 

In the past sixty years I have copied, line 
for line, memorial inscriptions in west 
country churchyards. Stones dating from 
the sixteenth century are very rare. Seven- 
teenth century ones very uncommon. Their 
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inscriptions should be copied and placed 
in a register in the church chest, together 
with photographs of any that are of excep. 
tional interest. 

It is regrettable that so many of the 
patriarchal yews in our old churchyards are 
neglected. The baneful ivy is allowed to 
grow over them, and their hollow trunks 
are used as rubbish bins! Of course, there 
are noteworthy exceptions. During the past 
summer I saw that the great Hampshire 
veterans at South Hayling and Hambledon 
are carefully protected behind iron fencing, 
and overhanging branches are supported by 


wooden props. E. W. Swanton. 


WIFE OF BISHOP COLENSO (cxevii, 

391).—There are a few scattered refer. 
ences to the early life of Mrs. McDougall 
in Charles J. Bunyon’s ‘ Memoirs of Francis 
Thomas McDougall . . . and of Harriette, 
his wife’ (Longmans Green, 1889) and 
M. Bramston’s ‘ An early Victorian Heroine’ 
(S.P.C.K., 1911) which shed some light on 
the home background of her sister, Mrs. 
Colenso. Her father, R. J. Bunyon, was 
a member of the general committee of the 
C.M.S. in the 1830s (Stock: ‘ History of the 
Church Missionary Society,’ Vol. I, p. 255) 
and it is possible that the Archives of that 
society might yield further information 


about him. DonaLD H. Simpson. 


ALLEN FRANCIS GARDINER (cxcvii. 
392).—Gardiner’s travels in Zululand 
are described in his ‘ Narrative of a journey 
to the Zoolu Country,’ published by William 
Crofts in 1836. This is to a large extent a 
transcript of his journal. It may be of 
interest to note that there is a copy of this, 
with manuscript index, in the Library of the 
Royal Empire Society. 
References to Gardiner’s activities in 
South Africa appear in the letters and 
journals of his contemporaries; in particular, 
‘The Diary of Rev. Francis Owen,’ edited 
by Sir George Cory (Van Riebeeck Society, 
1926) and ‘Letters of the American 
Missionaries, 1835-38,’ edited by D. J. Kotze 
(Van Riebeeck Society, 1950). 


DONALD H. SIMPSON. 


[What I am trying to discover is the where 
abouts of Gardiner’s diaries themselves— 
E.C.W.] 
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The Library 


THE CHRONICLES OF FLEETWOOD 
HOUSE. By A. J. Shirren. 1951. (Price 
2s. 6d.; by post 3s., from the Rev. H. Bailey, 
The Rectory, Stoke Newington Church 
Street, London, N. 16.) 


THs book with 200 pages of text and 

50 pages of plates is the cheapest half- 
crown’s worth we have seen since 1939; it 
has been written by the Deputy Town Clerk 
of Stoke Newington in aid of St. Mary’s 
Church Restoration Fund. 

Fleetwood House stood on the northern 
side of Stoke Newington Church Street and 
was built about the first quarter of the seven- 
teenth century by Sir Edward Hartopp. The 
building, containing about sixty rooms, was 
demolished in 1872, and was so named from 
the Fleetwood family, one of whose members 
married Mary Hartopp. There is, as one 
would expect, a good deal about Charles 
Fleetwood, the Parliamentarian general who 
was Cromwell’s son-in-law. 

To some extent, the present book 
must be regarded as an attempt to get a 
mass of information into print; some serious 
pruning would have been an advantage. 
There are still many queries on which 
Mr. Shirren would welcome advice, and he 
particularly wishes to know more about 
Sir William Fleetwood, 1603-74, Receiver 
of the Court of Wards, and Sir George Fleet- 
wood, a general in the Swedish service who 
was created a baron by Queen Christina in 
1654. Readers having knowledge of these 
two men or of other members of the Fleet- 
wood family are asked to communicate with 
Mr. Shirren at the Town Hall, Stoke 
Newington. 

A lot of work has gone into this book 
and we hope that the author will continue 
his researches. The story of this house is 
not, we are bound to admit, always easy to 
follow, but the essentials are there for a 
larger work at a future date. The pedigrees 
at the end are useful and there is an index. 





WORD-INDEX TO JAMES JOYCE'S 
ULYSSES, by Miles L. Hanley and 
others. (The University of Wisconsin 
Press, Madison, Wisconsin, $475.) 

SINCE its original publication in a limited 

edition in 1937 this word index has been 
of great value to students of Ulysses and to 
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students of semantics and language. The 
present edition is the first to be made 
generally available to the public. The 
original mimeographed sheets have been 
photographically reproduced on paper of 
good quality and form a volume of over four 
hundred pages, stoutly bound in paper 
covers. 

Mr. Hanley and his staff chose to index 
the Random House (1934) text of Ulysses 
as being the most readily available to the 
general reader. This decision was made with 
full awareness of the many errors of this 
text as pointed out by Dr. R. F. Roberts 
in his article in the Colophon (Spring, 1936); 
a seven-page list of errors in the Random 
House edition has been provided, in itself 
a valuable compilation. Page and line refer- 
ences are given for all words occurring 
twenty-five times or less, as well as the total 
number of occurrences of each word used 
more than four times. Foreign words and 
phrases, numbers and symbols, and money 
expressions appear in separate tables. 
Special attention has been given to proper 
names and to words connected with the 
various themes of the book, although Joyce’s 
themes are not always traceable by the 
repetition of words. A convenient page con- 
version table assists readers who have access 
only to the Shakespeare and Company or 
the Odyssey Press edition of Ulysses. There 
is a particularly interesting account of the 
technique employed in the compilation of 
the index and one cannot fail to be impressed 
with the ingenuity of the compilers and the 
extremely small budget on which they 
operated. 

Students of Joyce who were fortunate 
enough to obtain this word index at the time 
of its original appearance have found it 
accurate and valuable and an incredible time- 
saver in the pursuance of their work. With- 
out it each student would be compelled to 
make some brief type of index to fit his 
own needs. The Word Index to James 
Joyce’s ‘ Ulysses’ will be an important addi- 
tion to institutional libraries concerned with 
contemporary literature and to the private 
libraries of the many individuals in England 
and America who pursue independent Joyce 
studies. 

James Joyce himself was both amazed and 
pleased with this work and the amount of 
labor that went into its compilation. In 
Finnegans Wake (1939) he saluted Mr. 
Hanley as “ the Madison man.” 
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THE ORIGIN, VARIATION, IMMUNITY 
AND BREEDING OF CULTIVATED 
PLANTS, by N. I. Vavilov; translated 
by K. Starr Chester. (Waltham, 
Mass. Chronica Botanica Co.; London, 
Wm. Dawson and Sons, Ltd. $7.50.) 

ig would be difficult to overestimate the 

contribution to our knowledge of 

cultivated plants made by Professor N. I. 

Vavilov and his very numerous collabora- 

tors. Almost unknown parts of the world, 

the inner reaches of Asia and the wilds of 
the Andes, were explored in the search for 
original wild species of modern cultivated 
plants. The results of all this work— 

Vavilov had a team of some 20,000 workers 

—are gathered together and considered in 

the Professor’s writings now for the first time 

made available in English. 

Though the work done on the species of 
wheat and its relation to rye is perhaps that 
best known in the Western World, this pub- 
lication describes research into the origin 
of many other plants, indeed most of the 
cereals and legumes, as well as root crops 
and fruit. 

It opens with a discussion of local varieties 
and their significance. An immense amount 
of work went into the detailed exploration 
of the various so-called centres of origin 
of cultivated plants and the means by which 
they travelled or were transported to other 
places. Of prime significance in this con- 
nexion, of course, is an example like that 
of the potato which in somewhere about five 
hundred years has been carried to almost 
every country in the civilised world. Similarly 
maize had become almost equally widely 
cultivated. 

This is followed by treatises on the “ Law 
of Homologous Series in the Inheritance of 
Variability,” and a “Study of Immunity of 
Plants from Infectious Diseases,” and a dis- 
cussion of the “ Scientific Bases of Wheat 
Breeding.” The whole is completed by a 
select bibliography of the basic ‘“ World 
Literature on Breeding and Genetics of 
Wheat.” 

The story of the man who initiated and 
directed the work described in this book 
is one of the romances of modern science. 
Vavilov was born in Russia in 1887, and 
studied in this country under William Bate- 
son at the John Innes Horticultural Institu- 
tion and under Sir Rowland Biffen at the 
School of Agriculture, Cambridge in 1913-14. 
He returned to Russia, and accepted a 


Professorial Chair at Moscow Universi 
In 1916 he led an expedition into Persia q 
the neighbouring countries to collect cere 
His reputation was so great that he bee; 
President of the Lenin Academy of 
cultural Sciences in 1921. In this post 
directed the whole of the agricultur 
research work of his country. During th 
1920s he led expeditions to Afghanis 
Abyssinia, China and Central and Soy 
America to collect economic plants. 

Many honours were heaped upon him b 
in his own country and elsewhere. He dig 
during the war, probably in the early mont 
of 1942. The world of plant science o 
a great debt to Vavilov, and to Dr. § 
Chester for his translation of these selee 
writings which form a volume of 364 pa 
in crown 8vo. 


INDEX BIBLIOGRAPHICUS: | director 
of current periodical abstracts and biblio 
graphies. Volume 1, Science and Techng 
logy. Compiled by Theodore Besterm 
(Paris: UNESCO, 4to, 52 pp., 6s. 6d. 1 

THIS is an extremely valuable compilat 

and will be welcomed by all interests 

in technical and scientific research. T 

entries are not confined to periodicals 1 

mally understood as providing “ abstraci 

of current publications, but embraces 

any journal which may in part inelu 
abstracts or systematically provides bibli 
graphies and lists of new books. Thus} 
the General Science list will be found st 
scientific newspapers as Nature, Scho 

Science Review, Science Progress, as well 

Aslib Booklist, Monthly list of accession 

to . . . Science Museum Library, etc., 

Though completeness is modestly disclaim 

the list is pretty full and has been comp 

on lines laid down by the International 

ference on Science Abstracting, 1949. 

follows several previous editions of f 

Index Bibliographicus commencing in 192 

to which Mr. Besterman acknowledg 

indebtedness, yet this is virtually a 

compilation. It is as usual a classified 

arranged according to the Universal Deei 
scheme, but the entries under each head 
presented in one alphabetical seque 
irrespective of language and the country 
origin. There is a subject index. 





Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
specimen copies of N. and 9. to any 
of friends which readers may like to send to 
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